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20 SATELLITE READY 
TO GO, SAY SOVIETS 
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PATH OF SOVIET MOON OVER THE U.S. 
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The arrows in the drawing show the path taken by the Soviet moon as it passes over the U.S, The 
rotation. of the earth accounts for the shifting path of the first man-made satellite. 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 7—) 
Visiting Soviet scientist A. 
Blagonravov said today a sec- 
ond Soviet satellite is ready to 
go and will be launched when 
enough information has been col-| 
lected from the first one. | 

“We must get the benefit of the! 
first one first,” he told newsmen. | 

Blagonravov Jaughingly denied a) 
Cairo report that another Soviet! 
scientist had predicted the next So- 
viet satellite will go to the moon.} 
He said the scientist was speaking) 
about the next step in man’s con-| 
quest of space. 

Blagonravov and two other So-} 
viet scientists this morning toured) 
the U. S. Naval Research idee 
tory, headquarters of the U. S.| 
“Project Vanguard,” the Defense) 
Department operation slated to 
launch a U.S. man-moon into space! 
next spring. | 

The three scientists attended| 
last week's international rockets! 
and satellite conference. 

Dr. John P. Hagen, chief of 
“Project Vanguard,” said last night! 


~—_ 
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it is “too early” to say whether this| 
country’s program should be speed-' 
ied up. He said today that “more 
ES A ‘ 


- ‘Sputnik’ Has a Fellow Traveler 


LONDON, Oct. 7—Moscow ; 
Radio announced today that 
part 
launched the Soviet “sputnik” 
is also encircling the earth in 
a moon-like orbit of its own. 

The last stage of the rocket ap- 


parently was caught in space and 
became a second satellite. 


“It is not only the satellite which|stage rocket—one rocket firing af- passed. since the time of tl 
is being watched,” Moscow Radio|ter another, with the spent ones munching of the artificial satellite 


said, “but also the rocket that’ 
carried it into the vibit. 


encircling 


~ 


the 


is also 
approximately 


“This rocket 
the earth at 
same altitude as the satellite. 


ture.” 

Presumably, only the last stage 
of the launching rocket was re- 
volving about the earth. Scientists 
believe it required at least a three- 


dropping off—to carry the 184- 
pound satellite to its orbit. 


ed —— — 
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Little Rock 


School 


Suhsiding to Normal 


LITTLE ROCK, Ark., Oct. 7.—A Negro leader said to- 
day that racial tensions seem to be easing in Little Rock and 


_the atmosphere at integrated 


| 


Central 


— 


High School is “get- 


ting back to normal pretty fast. 
Mrs. Lucius C. Bates, Arkansas 
Jeader of the National Association 
for Advancement of Colored Peo- 
pie, said the nine Negro students 
- attending Central High School 
under the protection of Federal 
hoops are beginning to look for- 
ward “hopefully” to the day when| 


“they can walk to school like ev- 
eryone else, without armed 
guards.” 

Informed sources said Maj. Gen. 
Edwin Walker, the military com- 
mander, had no immediate plans 
for reducing the force of para- 


(Continued on Page 4) 


(il A.M. EDT), the satellite had 


By HARRY RAYMOND 
The 1958 school construct 
heartening’ and “disappointin 
hearing on next year's capital 
Teachers Union, Urban League and 
United Parents Associations. 
Rose V. Russell, legislative rep-| 
tative of the Teachers Union, 
1 the City Planning Commis-| 


; 
i 


The Moscow announcement 
suggested that the rocket’s cylind- resen 
rical shape, as opposed to the urges 


| vide for at least 25 new schools in-| 
The news of the second acci-| stead of the 12 provided for in the, 

“It is incredible,” she told the} 
city planners, “that the City Plan-' 
ining Commission should have cut! 
have down the totally inadequate re-| 

the quest of the Board of Education| 
for 16 new schools to a new low 
lof 12." | 

Richard Lincoln, Urban League 
completed 40 full revolutions.” |Public relations director, said his 

RT organization was “heartened” by 
NEW H-BOMB TEST ach caer in the budget “providing 

Radio Moscow announced today}an opportunity for improved ethnic 
that the Soviet Union had explod-|integration in the schools through) 
éd a “power hydrogen device of|judicious placement, and by pro-) 
new design” yesterday. - |yviding new facilities” to assure mi-| 

The Tass News Agency an-nority children equal educational 
nouncement said: opportunites.” He added: 

“In accordance with the plan' “We must express great disap-| 
of experimental work on the crea-) pointment, however, in the number 
‘tion and improvement of atom of building. projects allowed by the 
and hydrogen bombs in the|commission in this. budget in the 
USS.R., u powerful hydrogen|light of the enormous need of our 
device of new design was tested city’s children.” 
on Oct. 6. Lincoln said the locations of the 

“In the interest of the salety | proposed new schools “seem to us 
of the. population and of those | either to serve directly the cause of 
taking part in the test, the explo-|integration, or at least answer a 
‘sion was carried out at a great al-jbasic need for replacement or add- 
titude. ed capacity.” 

“The test was successful.” “Our . disagreements 


Soviet listeners in the Moscow 

Home Service early in the evening. 

The communique added: 
Two and a half days 


in the Soviet Union. By 6 P.M. 


with the! 


A 


gas” could speed up the U. S. pra- 
gram. By “gas” he obviously meant 
money. 

U.S. Air Force officials today said 
that a rocket designed to zoom to 
an altitude of 1,000 to 4,000 miles 
was ready to go “at any minute.” 

The third shoot of the Navy’s 
“Project Vanguard” test series is ex- 
pected shortly. On Oct. 4 the Navy 
had said it would come “within a 
lew days.” 

Officially this third test, dubbed 
TV-2 for Test Vehicle 2, is slated to 
have the appearance of the final 
scientific earth satellite launching 
apparatus, but except for instru- 
mentation the second and third 
stages of the three-stage rocket are 
slated to be dummies. 

There has been unofficial guess- 
ing that, in view of the Soviet ac- 
tion, an effort may be made to sub- 
stitute live rockets. No officials 
have yet indicated this might be 
attempted. 

The U.S. program calls now for 
four subsequent test firings with 
three-stage rockets this fall, and 
the launching of the fully equipped 
“scientific” satellite next spring. 
The four tests wil shoot small 
aluminum spheres aloft bearing an- 
tennas and radio trasmitters. 


Teachers, Parents Hit 


School Building Plan ~ 


ion program was termed “dis- 
g yesterday at a City Hall 
budget by spokesmen for the 
commission’s budgct,” he declared, 
“stem almost entire'y from impor- 
tant projects which either have 
been left out, or have not been 


: “ . : ; : . tae a ail . : ‘ tl cei ae te, © 
of the rocket which | But it is separated from it by spheroid shape of the satellite,)Sion to revise Its allocations to pro-| given enough priority. 
> some 1,000 kilometers (680 miles). gradually would slow it down, 


This distance will alter n the fu-| 4 | 
‘dental “satellite” was broadcast to) Proposed 1958 capital budget. 


Harold Siegel, executive director 
of the United Parents Association, 
charged the-commission had re- 
sorted to “shabby gimmicks” in or- 
der to inflate the education budget. 

He pointed out that $10 million 
out of $15 million for a school 
building modernization project had 
been approved last June in the 
Mayor’s expense budget. He said 
the $10 million are now being 
counted over again as new funds in 
the 1958 capital budget. 

“Tuggling the books will not 
build schools,” Siegei declared. 
“Children cannot sit in bookkeeping 
entries.” 

He told the planners the $10 
million can be spent only once and 
therefore should be counted only 
once. 

“This year there are 35,000 ele- 
mentary school children on short-- 
time sessions,” Siegel pointed out. 
Despite the vast building program 
of the past few years, this figure 
remains almost constant. It reflects 
shifting populations—and also 
smaller class registers. This pro- 
gram provides some 7,000 addi- 
tional elementary school seats 
throughout the city. By the time 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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Australians See the Baby Moon Go By 


By United Press 7 F the - 

Thousands of Australians said yesterday they saw the Soviet satellite travelling at} Joon with ; 

about one-tenth the speed of an ordinary shooting star,” in the dawn light over Canberra.| diameter of 22” 

Astronomer Mart Bok said the shining satellite was visible for three minutes as it passed| and weighing 

weiss . from north to south over Canberra. i ba mb — 
circies 


YS 7 ATELLITE “A truly majestic sight,” said the every 96. aa 
Commonwealth Observatory. tee ot aun 


First sighting of the satellite} tude averaging 


MAY LESSEN TENSIONS with the naked eye ws reported at) 958. 
i dawn Sunday from Fairbanks, Lg 


TOKYO. Oct. 7—Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru of India |Alaska, by three members of the 
said today the launching of a space satellite “has left all normal /Geophysical Institute at the Uni- 
" e . . . ? 
human beings wgted a _— age. Pp pera versity of Alaska. 
» <2i -atellite “may lessen some of the tensions, between, | 
He s tid the sate — aa ee alae Dr. C. Gordon Little, deputy di- 
the USSR and the U.S. because this new development makes it ; a 4 Atte 
more absurd “to talk about war and armaments.” _ {rector of the Institute, sarc Taree} 
“\ty reaction is that science and technology has advaneed fur- {scientists were tracking the satel-| 
ther ahead than human beings can now adapt themselves, he said. lite by its radio transmission and | 
But we have to adapt. realized it might be in their vi- 
I don’t think it (the satellite) has any direct influence on war | . 2. | 
or peace, but it now makes the gap between scientific advantages eve See a4 | 
. . 9 i ve s > s : 
and normal human beings very big. Piles Miter OS eer 
Cy eS Ve ‘diately saw the bright, star-like ob-| 
ject moving in a slow graceful curve! §& 


against the sky like a very slow! 
shooting star,” Little said. “The 
satellite first was seen in the west.) 


lt climbed in the sky until it reach-| 

iN i . 10 ThE SATELLITE ‘ed an elevation of about 65 de-' 
owe | grees. Then it moved away steadily, 
MOSCOW. Oct. 7—Pravda reported today that the American toward the southeast. The western} 
reaction to the Soviet satellite ranged from open admiration to “con- sky was dark and the satellite was) 
tinned Deeante % ‘brighter than any star in the sky, 
The newspaper's New York correspondent branded as “hysteri- but the eastern sky w as beginning 
cal” some of the statements made by Sen. Stuart Symington (D-Mo) |to brighten, and as the satellite! 
: ‘ moved toward the southeast, the! 


and Mike Mansfield (D-Mont), the Voice of America and some news- 
paper editorials. brightness decreased until bino-, “ 
culars were needed to see it.” | : : 


At the same time, he said, many people and officials reeognized 
the satellite as a Soviet contribution to science and a high level tech- | The scientists watched for five : 
nical development.” : minutes, Little said. By SIMON W. GERSON | different social systems—can log- 
Pravda said prominent Americans now realize the error of In Washington, scientists with Iwenty - seven well - known! ically hold a brief fer Dijilas’ “en J 
“bourgeois propaganda” about alleged Soviet backwardness and the U. S. Satellite Project said that | Americans, mcluding three U.S.|The Daily Worker emphatically 
tentative plotting of the satellie‘s| Senators and Mrs. Franklin D.| dees not. It has devoted its en- 


| Page 


that U.S. ruling circles must again “face the necessity of peaceful 
walivy” ‘over the U. S. proper for about a| Urging President Tito of Yugoslavia rection—that of fighting the must 
= ad een week. Because of the relation ot its | to help release Milovan Dijilas = dangerous elements m Amencan 


life, the cold warriors whose fup 


path to that of the sun, it can be| prison. 
seen only at dawn and at dusk. | With the honorable exception damental outlook is that of “liber- 
F The satellite. was reported over Of Mrs. Roosevelt, none of the) ating” the Socialist countries b 


New England about 80 miles north-|g™oup has asked President Eisen-| atomic war and restoring capita 


GROUP, HITS CORRUPTION <es2ic sos Satin orren eS 
' by the Smithsonian Astrophysical ry Winston and Irving Potash, | These forces in American life~ 
‘Laboratory at Cambridge, Mass. American Communists sentenced! who have clasped Diilas to their 

By GEORGE MORRIS _ €urran’s report also contained | At the Cambridge Laboratory,| long prison terms on political) bosom—would wreck the peace of 
The National Maritime Union's;implied criticism of the Eascenive lier. J. Allen Hynek and Richard R.| Charges. These arise out cf the) the world and the secunty of 


20th anniversary convention was Council’s policy on ethical prac- McCrosky speculated the satellite Smith Act, the now discredited America. Their pelitical defeat 
may contain part of its launching thought - control law jammed) and the ideological defeat ef those 


epened yesterday by its president. |tices. He wrote: Ir through Congress without real de-| who are their “thinkers” are indis- 


a : ea 7 ocket. , 
Joseph Curran, with an attack! “The AFL-ClO must avoid let-| McCrosky, referring to the Alas.| Date in 1940. pensable if our nation is to adopt 


upon the Senate McClellan Com-'ting the Ethical Practices machin-|kan report said, “Whatever Dr. The Dyilas case has received! settled policies of peaceful co- 
| | existence. 


oo . ase ag — em-_ifty become involved in strictly fac-|Little saw must theoretcially be} wide attention — principally oom « : 
phatic Ene deantas of corruption|tional disputes within unions, which |/4rger ne what the Russians _ er gat oe ae pt Ee — a, ag the Daily 
in INbor unions pointed up a sec- would be a sad perversion of the | HOunce . For that reason it is pos- re ue ae se: , iSCredl the — r hag pow ra om a A vee 
tion in his printed report distrib- purposes for which these caus PTI apes Fis ne ye —_ wi Hi ar ae book “the! int aye pp peys 
ad he 500 delegates. dealing Were set up. . .. The labor move- Alaska was actually the third stage a -neor recent , Lhe) into the hands of the worst ene- 
utec to the e CfA es, Gea ripe Mt ae laine alen _ sided by its rocket that apparently gave Pe New Class. smuggle out ot his! mies of both the American and 
. “4 nob age-meeme ame b ei mom cuiaatahin bey wt elie: . {satellite its final boost into space.”| OW" country and issued here by + sre people. For it gives them 
- ee S rae o — «leelf des Lod-by the soya wit The “moon” sighted might ac-|# — — —— in gee ow + prwire — 
a: hk Me tiaee leila ve.lelements which do not have labor's | tually be 8 to 10 feet in diameter} “” Pyar me wee f wer the Sinith pe: ‘d ae = ‘< < ‘ie 
eA er ae seer ’ «clinterest at heart.” rather than the 23 inches reported: = pnclogca! .geaiarme sor . cti——that im» Socialist 
. . a Ne sed 'by the Soviets, the scientists said. iberationists.” In brief, it has; countries men are imprisoned for 
Teamsters’ situation but he said} Curran’s report also contained a become a manual for the cald) writing articles and noi for overt 
war. Its various points can and criminal acts. 


the Oct. 24 meeting of the AFL-/section explaining the policy of the ee a 
Heavenly Bodies ‘will be analyzed in detail but its) The Daily Worker has taken the 


CIO Executive Council in New|NMU in support of the Interna- 
York to take up the Teamsters’ |tional Longshoremen’s Association,} LONDON, Oct. 7—The London| central thrust is unmistakable:| position that the powerful ey 
the 


situation wil] be a big date in'a union expelled by the former AFL) Sunday Pictorial yesterday front-| it favers the overthrow of the|slav government, enjoving 

American labor history. for corrupt influences and review-| paged pictures of the Soviet earth! socialist governments of the world,| confidence of their people, can 
The 500 delegates, from almost|ing the sharp encounter between|satellite and actress Marilyn Mon-| including Yugoslavia. easily defeat by ideological means 

as many ships, representing 45.-'the NMU and George Meany over! No one who favors socialism’ of 

000 seamen, will meet in Manhat-'the former’s support of the ILA in 

tan Center through the week. | 


SS 


launching bombs from airplanesis to say, the satellite—must re- 


'  (Editor’s note: Alexander An- , lating the trajectory of the mek a ee 
anev, 47, Russian-born French | Continental-Ballistic Missile. The average altitude of the Rus- flying only a mile high. At 130) main up for a leng period of 


scientist, space ~pioneer and Certainly, the rocket which sian satellite—562 miles—means it! miles up and at a speed of 18,000) time. 
founder of the International As- | launched the Russian earth-satel-/ has a minimum of around 300) miles an hour, precision would be} As to using the satellite as a 

_ tronautical Federation now | lite could be used to Jaunch an miles and a miximum of 900 miles.| completely lacking. military base or as a colony, the 

| hold its eighth annual confer- | 1CBM. The lowest practical mean alti-| The real danger is that once, Earth already has a larger, stable 
ence at Barcelona, Spain, Says, By launching the satellite the tude for an earth satellite would the Inter-Continental Ballistic Mis-|satellite: the Moon. It does not 

a as Id ae — laughter | Russians have proved beyond ques- be around 200 miles. ‘his would) sile once launched it cannot be} need another. 
when redicted . ears ago | tj , Lew ave cansinle an ; Ss o lt ‘ntercepte : ; ; 

i woegl St ne ae re, pita tion that they are capable of mean a minimum altitude of 130 intercepted. It has a speed Of ‘The Russians and the a oo 
— pi igs . was possible. | firing an KCBM. miles, 10,000 miles an hour, have been experimenting on send- 
ae _ w en However the satellite itself can | At any lower height the satel-| JI do not believe it will ever|ing animals, such as degs and 
ai wae agen Ree bi, cna never be of direct military utility) lite would start running into the be possible to detect or deflect a' monkeys, up in rockets to test on 
announced = itgwas the biggest |no matter how far it is deudianed. upper atmosphere. missile traveling at that speed. ithem the effects of enormous ac- 


da f fe “as y 16 rr “¥e . 
+ Breil et ee ——s Even if a manned satellite were} Even at 130 miles up, the! ! he military value of the satel- celeration and of the lack of grav- 
Press, Ananov outlines what he | Possible and this an extremely satellite would have to circle the| lite is im gathering data about the ity. 
complex problem—it would not be ‘upper atmosphere, which begins, S§ych data, very important for 


emg a a ‘poten- |. ah the trouble. earth at a far greater speed—say| 75 miles up, and about outer space. the future, so far have been taken 
a eln C. Photographs taken from such a 9,000 yards a second, or about! This is necessary to compute " for only two or three minutes at 


height would be useless. Not only| 18,000 miles an hour. trajectory of the ICBM. a time, 


-- Legros a : ar —_ largely ee Launcing a missile at such a ie know the upper a Ba in the — oe will 
clouds, but photographs taken - ps: | and outer space very poorly. Ex- a continuous lack of gravity 
7 speed would be highly impracti os with| as long as-it is in the sky. 


PARIS, Oct. 7. (UP).—Rus- from that high up would give no periments have been ma 
Cal. rockets by the Americans as well} Thus the possibilities of experi- 


sia‘s space satellite will never details of the ground below. ee 
be of direct military value, but! . In short, espionage is not pos- There would be no precision in as the Russians . menting on animals are much more 
Sis indirect value in watheria sible with this satellite. _|firing it. There would be just as| These riments have been) interesting with the satellites than 
data abo ware & g What about reducing the alti- — a chance of its hitting its| interesting but imsufficient. Roo-| with rockets. ? 
a ee: ws t igher atmos- mer ssa 5 By A ig Se country as of hitting its in-|kets go up but they come down} But I am persuaded the satel- 
wee 4 ~ space is enormous. possible—or wou , | tended target. almost immed sean ten lite will never be used for people 
cts are crucial to calcu-! retarding effect of the earth’s at- There are difficulties enough in! sufficient data, the ~that| (Continued on Page 6) 
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City’s Flu Cases Fewer, 
But Fear Effect of Rain 


New York City’s epidemic continued to decline yesterday, but Health officials feared 
rainy weather might send the number of cases surging upward again. The Department of 
Hospitals disclosed yesterday that for the 24-hour period ending Sunday midnight, there 


were 2,833 upper respiratory in-| : ~\ 


hospitals in all five boroughs. This: 

was a drop from the total of 3,378. 

case staken care of the cigars The symptoms of Asian flu are fever, sore throat and aching 

day. | muscles. If you have these symptoms, go to bed and take aspirin. 
A light diet with plenty of liquids is advised by physicians. Also an 
alcohol rub. 


There were 49 admissions of pa-| 
tients ill with the flu Sunday, as 
against 58 on Saturday. | 
The culmative total is now 32,- 
1462, with 447 admissions. The 
‘other patients were given first aid | 
amd medical advice and sent home. | 
The Hospital Department stress-' 
ed that this report does not in-) 
‘clude private hospitals, or patients 
taken care of by private physicians. 
Dr. Morris A. Jacobs, Commis-| 
| sioner of Hospitals, said the decline’ 
|in Cases was encouraging, but add-' 
fed the “situation bears careful 
| watching for the next few days be- 
tore it can be determined if a deti- 
nite trend is being established.” 
Dr. Morris Greenberg, director 


If the fever continues for more than 24 hours, a physician should 
be called. If a doctor cannot be reached, call emergency service of 
the medical societies. 

Brooklyn: PResident 1-1500. 

Queens: BOulevard 8-7300. 

Manhattan: TRafalgar 9-1000. 

Staten Island: GlIbraltar 7-6311. 

If on public assistance, call the medical unit of your welfare 
center. 


INSURANCE FIRM MAKES 
PLEDGE AGAINST JOB BIAS 


Charles Abrams, chairman ol 


“ty 


J 


“To sum up, folks, it would have been a great, humanitarian 
achievment of good old Yankee, free enterprise knowhow, it we 
had gotten there first! 


terday by SCAD showed that 61 


Attorneys for 5,300 
File Sobell Appeal 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 7.—Attorneys acting in behalf of 


some 5,300 Americans filed an appeal today asking the U. S. 
Supreme Court to review the case of Morton Sobell. A 


“friend of the court (amicus curiae) 
brief asking a hearing on new evi- 
dence was submitted to the high 
court by attorneys Daniel G. Mar- 


shall of Los Angeles, former Judge} 
ton 


Edward P. Totten of Orange, Cali., 
and Laurent B. Frantz of Berke- 
ley, Calif. 

The names of 5,300, from 42 
states, were also filed. 

Sobell, sentenced to 30 years in 
the trial with Julius and Ethel Ros- 
enberg and now in Alcatraz endur- 
ing his eighth year of imprisonment | 
is seeking to prove his innocence of, 


WORLD OF LABOR 


‘conspiracy 


prosecution, 


to commit espionage. 
He charges that his conviction was 
fraudulently obtained, that he was 
kidnapped from Mexico im _ viola- 
of the U. S.-Mexican 
dition treaty, and that a new Su- 
preme Court Fifth Amendment de- 
cision entitles him to a new trial. 
The attorneys submitting the 
briéf pointed out none of Sobell’s 
charges had been denied by the 
but the prosecution 
was trying to avoid a hearing on 
the facts. 


The Corrupt Minority 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


THE THIRD DAY of last 
week’s convention of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Team- 
sters was its day of shame and 
infamy. That was the day when 
the full face of the tiny corrupt 
minority that dominates the un- 
ion at its top and in many areas 
was displayed in all its ugliness 
to the labor movement and the 
public at large. 

Little Jimmy Hoffa gave a 
dress rehearsal of the way he 

lans to run this union of 1,400,- 
000 members. 

But it should be said with 
equal emphasis that the plain 
teamster or warehouse worker 
who works for his a is not 
responsible for the shameful 
drama of that day. The rank and 
file teamsters have only just 
begun, after many years, a move- 
ment to liberate themselves from 
the tiny controlling group that 
holds them in subjection. The 
convention revealed only the first 
signs of this movement, with all 
its weakness and disunity. And 
even Hoffa himself, talking to 
the newsmen, acknowledged that 
he estimates only some 30 per- 
cent of the delegates aré not on 
the union's payroll. He certainly 
didn’t understate the truth. 

. 


FOR THREE DAYS Dave 


may lead to the IBT’s expulsion 
would not come up before 
But that was the 


; 
. * 


Yes, Beck repeatedly answer- 


extra- 


‘ic probably will last “just a 


ed, but “there simply isn’t any 


time” and this can lead to argu- 


ments “for days.” But for*three | 
days the convention did .prac- | 
tically nothing because the seat- | 


ing of the delegates could not be 
finalized. About a fourth of them 


under question. So all “controver- | 


sial” issues had to be held over. 
Suddenly, it was announced 


that the 64-page report of the | 


AFL-CIO Council on the IBT 
would be read to the convention. 
But some moments prior to the 
reading, the Hoffa forces organ- 
ized their cheering squads to set 
off a demonstration on the floor, 
For that occasion, paper hats 
with “I'm for Hoffa” inscribed 
upon them were distributed. So 
when reading clerk Lawrence 
Steinberg of Toledo began to 


read that scathing indictment of | 
the IBT’s leadership, particularly | 


Hoffa and Beck, there was before 
him a sea of “I’m for Hoffa” 
hats as though to spell out, “The 
AFL-CIO knows what it can do 
with the report.” 

The great majority of the del- 
egates read news accounts of the 
AFL-CIO indictment but few of 
them really heard the full docu- 
ment and its gory details. Its de- 
tails, as they unfolded, did not 
make very pleasant music for 
many of them, But Dave Beck 
admonished them repeatedly that 
they must listen. 

° 


WHEN the document was 
finished i two hours, Beck 
recognized delegate Weldon K. 
Methis of Atlanta who read a 
prepared typewritten resolution © 
ordering that the AFL-CIO 
charges be re and “ex- 

from record of the. 
(Continued on Page 7) 


| ELIZABETH GURLEY FLYNN 


' 


of the New York Health Depart- 
ments Bureau of Preventable Di- 
seases, said the New York epidem- 
few 
weeks ‘and “chances are it will 
stay mild.” 

Officials -in Milwaukee feared 
the epidemic in that city of 700,- 


000 would not hit its peak for an- 


other week. Teachers were first in 


line for Asian flu inoculations be- 
cause of their proximity to chil- 
dren, 

Milwaukee health officials esti- 
mated one out of every seven resi- 
dents was affected by the ailment. 

In Chicago, health officials sus- 
pected Asian flu may have claim- 
ed two lives. And the disease reach- 


ed “epidemic proportions” in the 


Pittsburgh area with more than 35,- 
000 persons reported stricken. 


“ Gurley Flynn 


At Street Rally 
Tomorrow 


the State Commission Against Dis- 


crimmation, announced yesterday 


a voluntary agreement with the 
Commercial Travelers Mutual Ac- 
cident Association whereby _ in- 
quiries as to color on applications 
for accident insurance are hereat- 
iter to beremoved from the com- 
pany s application forms. 

The insurance law prohibits dis- 
crimination on the basis of color 


‘ance companies. The Commercial 


verified complaints and six com-— 


mission - initiated imvestigations 
had been undertaken by that 
agency in that period, with 1955 
and 1956 being peak vears. A find- 
ing of “probable cause” was made 
in 37 percent of the cases and 
discriminatory employment prac- 
tices were discovered, and alse 


corrected, in an equal number of 


, by lite, health and accident insur-' 


Travelsr Mutual Accident Associa-| 


tion, however, was incorporated 
in 1883 under a special provision 
of the insurance law which _per- 
mitted it to restrict its member- 
ship to white males. 


The law. Abrams said. still con- 


cases. 

Abrams pointed out that three 
of the companies investigated 
hired Negroes for the first time 
after their original contact with 
SCAD, while nine other companies 
showed substantial increase in Ne- 
gro and other minority cuploy- 
ment. 

Allegations of discrimination cn 


| Barenblatt. in a brief filed in the victims 


the basis of color formed the basis 

for 54 percent of the complaints, 

while 27 percent involved creed - 
The remain- 


tains no, prohibition against dis- 
‘crimination by fire and casualty) 
‘insurance companies on the basis 
of color, and this, he said, should and 7 percent color. 
be corrected. ‘ing complaints involved unlawful 

An ll-year study released yes-' pre-employment inquiries. 


FIRST AMENDMENT CASE 
HEARING SET FOR OCT. 23 


WASHINGTON, Oct, 7—A fuil a statement reicaused today in New 
bench in the U.S. Court of Appeals York. 
. ae 3 | “I am proud to live inva coun- 
there is slated to hear arguments, ~_ ; , 7 
| try where the judicia! process al- 
‘Oct. 23 in the case of Lloyd Bar- lows the ordinary citizen like my- 
enblatt, psychologist and former self the chance he challenge the 
instructor at Vasar College. ‘labridgement of our basic free- 
The Barenblatt case is one of a dom. 
large number of First Amendment. Jno his brief, 
‘cases pending and. will test the said in part: 
scope of the Supreme Court deci-|— “For almost 20 years the viola- 
‘sion in the John T. Watkins case, tion of First Amendment freedoms 
‘which declared there is “no Con-|by the House Committee on Un- 
| American Activities has been a 
tragic fact of American life. The 
have been chosen from 


ie 


the psychologist 


'gressional power to expose for the 
‘sake of exposure...” 


Elizabeth Gurley Flynn speaks at/ Court of Appeals Friday asked the every walk of life, from the most 


an open air meeting tomorrow night! Court to rule on whether inquiry, eminent educators and scientists 


|(Wednesday) at 8 oclock at the'as to helief and association by the to the unskilled shop worker, all 


lcorner of Norfolk and Delancey) ffoyse 


' 


Streets. 

It will mark the first meeting for 
the candidate for the City Council 
since the filing of signatures to put 
Miss Flynn on the ballot. 

In addition to Miss Flynn, 
speakers will include Evelyn Wien- 
er, Campaign Manager Arnold 
Johnson, Jesus Colon and Louis 
Weinstock. : 

Miss Flynn yesterday urged all 
her. supporters to report to head- 
quarters, Alhambra Hall, 15 Sec- 


ond Avenue, for distribution of 


leaflets, canvassing and other ac- 
tivities. 


To Fly to Antarctica 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 6.— Pan 
American World Airways an- 


nounced today that one of its 


giant’ Boeing Strato clippers will the 


take off from San Francisco next 


Un-American Activities in the name of combatting com- 
Committee is in violation of the; munism. A pall of conformity hgs 
First Amendment guarantees | been cast over the American com- 
‘against abridgement of the free--mumity. The free and bold devol- 
doms of speech and assembly. opment of American culture, 
| Barenblatt had declined to an-|thought and political and social 
swer questions by the committee science has been manacled by the 
‘as to his political affiliations. fear of a “Know-nothing’ Congres- 
| Barenblatt’s appeal from a con-|sional inquisition. 
viction for contempt of Congress} “In ‘balancing’ the constitutional 
was carried to the Supreme Court, |‘berties of the individual against 
which last Jume sent it back to|the requirements of ‘national in- 
the Court of Appeals for reconsid-| terest,” the courts prior to Watkins 
eration in the light of the Watkins ruled that the former had to go.” 
aecision. | Besides the Barenblatt case, 
The Supretie Court hal re-/F irst Amendment cases pow in the 
versed the conviction for contempt courts include: 
of Congress of Watkias, UAW of-| John T. Gojack of Fort Wayne, 
ficial, on the basis that the Un-|Ind., industrial worker and active. 
American: Activities Committee|/trade unionist for 20 years. Heo 
failed to establish a valid legisla-| formerly was an officer in the Unit- 
tive purpose—in cennection withed Electrical, Radio and Machine 
questions cited as unanswered} Workers. 
by Watkins. William A. Price, New York 
“It is my hope that my case newspaperman, ry er 
will bring to an end this for the Daily News of New York. 
departure from the American form| Harry Sacher, New York attore 
of government,” said Barenblatt in (Continued on Page 7) 
| 
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SPEAK 
YOUR 


«PIECE 


Foster Assails Critic's 
Letter as ‘Outlandish’ 


Editor, Daily Worker: 

In the “Speak Your Piece” 
column of Oct. 2, “M. G.,” with 
some heat, sails into me for hav- 
ing the temerity to suggest, a 
few days before, that it might 
be a good idea if the Left in 
this country would make some 
use of the excellent series of ar- 
ticles contained in. the symposi- 
um that recently appeared in 
International Affairs upon the 
very important question of so- 
called people's capitalism in the 
United States. “M.G.’s” letter 
requires a reply because of the 
outlandish reasons that he gives 
for taking issue with my _ pro- 
posal, - 

“First, “M.G.” puts forth the 
unique idea that by making my 
elementary proposal that we uti- 
lize these valuable articles, I 
am, in substance, violating the 
lineof the 16th National Conven- 
tion of the CPUSA. He even 
cites the incident as a_ special 
“case in point’ of my trying to 
“reverse the convention's direc- 
tion.’ Now, this is indeed news 
to me, that anvone who tries to 
fight against the people’s eapi- 
talism demagogy is therewith 
trying to reverse the line of the 
convention, 

But when one has read 
earlier plea in his let- 
ter for more friendly relations 
of Communists with Fast, Sta- 
robin, and Clark—quitters who 


' are now doing their utmost to 


destroy the Communist Party—it 
can be readily understood why 


“M.G.” does not favor utilizing 


the strong attack against peo- 


_ ples’ capitalism made in the sym- 
posium of International Affairs. 


* essential 


For ‘people's capitalism is the 
political line of the 


above deserters from Commu- 


nism. 


Second, “M.G.” then 


pro- 


ceeds to do the “impossible” by 
formulating an even more im- 


' permissible 


reason than the 


~ above why we should not util- 


ize 


' because, indicates “Mit... 


valuable material in 


Affairs. 


the 
International 
the 


symposium writers are Russians. 


' And how 


could the Russians. 


' who according to “M.G.” have 


led. us astray before, ‘say any- | 


thing that could be helpful to 


American workers? He shouts 


in big black type: “I don’t know 


' which 


U.S. workers’ minds 
would be ‘clarified’ by Soviet 


discussions.” 


Evidently, “M.C.” thinks, and 
he implies this definitely, that 
only Americans can write ef- 
fectively about the United 
States, shades of Lenin! The 


name for such narrow nonsense 


as that expressed by “M.G.” is 


HERE'S YOUR REGISTRATION 


8 


HA 
LAST VOTE AT A GENERAL 
ELECTION IN THIS STATE? 


1S. FILL IN ONLY IF APPLICANT DID PREVIOUSLY VOTE AT A GENERAL ELECTION IN THIS STATE. 


FORM 


NOTE: SHADED AREAS ARE FOR USE OF INSPECTORS TAKING REGISTRATION 


ut 
# 


INITIAL ES. © O.j A. D. 
A 


A) N.Y. STATE yYrs__. MO... DAYS 
@) CITY YRS MO OA 
PRESENT RES. 
a ves | &O 
Wee.crnavsons Pnom Yous 
DesTmicy? 


w~-ves" enter 
PRevious 


OID YOU THEN RESIDE 
AT YOUR PRESENT 
ADORESS? 


If NOT, FROM WHAT ADORESS DID YOU VOTE? 


NO. sT city 


19. FILL IN ONLY IF APPLICANT DID NOT PREVIOUSLY VOTE AT A GENERAL ELECTION IN THIS STATE. 


if BORN IN THE UNITED STATES) 
CITY. TOWN 


BIRTHPLACE 
ST. ADORESS 


] 


NAME AND ADDRESS OF EMPLOYER 


FORM 46706 FNéGE® 


20. TO BE FULZED IN WHERE APPLICANT PROOVCES NATURALIZATION PAPERS 


PAPERS 
“om LJ pareans CJ 


MOTHERS a "HUSBANDS a 


NUMBER ON PAPERS | DATE OF PAPERS 


CITY AND STATE NAME OF PERSON TO WHOM ISSUED 
SEPT. 22. 1922 


W NATURALIZED THROUGH 
AS APPLICANT MARRIED TO 
SUCH HUSBAND BEFORE 


HUSBAND. 


| WAS AFFIDAVIT EXECUTED? 


This is | 


| grate in a tiny flash of fire. 


This is a reproduction of the permanent registration 
form you will be asked to fill out when you register to vote. 
Registration continues through Saturday, October 12. 

Voters who register will be entitled to vote not only 
this November but in all elections thereafter without 


ee eee ee 
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A BABY MOON NEEDS NO 
BOTTLE TO KEEP IT GOING 


LONDON, Oct. 7—(UP)—What’s pushing the Russian satellite 
along at 18,000 miles per hour? 

Nothing. 

That is the marvel of space travel. There is no motor, no jet, 
no rocket shoving the satellite along its course. 

What keeps it going? 

t’s like a bullet. The cartridge gives a bullet the initial shove. 

An intercontinental missile started the satellite. The missile, like 
the cartridge, is left behind. 

Now the satellite is rolling along on momentum. The earths 

ravity keeps it circling the world. But centrifugal force keeps it 

te crashing back into the earth. 

Like the bullet, the satellite will lose momentum sooner or 


later. 
In the case of.the bullet. the resistance of air overcomes the 


momentum in a brief period of time. — 

There is also resistance in space-scattered molecules of air and 
other gases. But space has never been explored and thus this resis- 
tive quality of space has never been measured. 

Thus, no one—not even the Russians—can predict yet how long 
it will before the satellite slows dwon. When it does, it will crash to 
earth exactly like a bullet. 

There is this difference: it will never reach ground. At even 
lessened speed, the satellite’s plunge will set it afire exactly like a 
shooting star when it enters the earths atmosphere. It will disinte- 


_—— ee -- 


bourgeois national chauvinism. Gas Attack 
Let me add the comment that if 
any bourgeois writer were to 
argue, as “M.G.” does, that 
Americans can learn nothing | 
from the Russians, he would be 
ridiculed as a crackpot. 


TO THE REGISTRATION BOARD: fF A FOREIGN BORN APPLICANT FAILS TO EXHINIT KATURALIZA- 
TION PAPERS HE MUST EXECUTE AN AFFIOAYIT AS REQUIRED BY ELECTION LAW SECTION 170 


SANTA BARBARA, Calif., Oct {“exactly how long” troops will be| 2 
7.—State trappers were called today needed at the high school to in- Walker, charged today that Fed- 
to handle a “sensitive” problem—an sure the safety of the Negro child-!eral troops guarding Central High 
‘invasion of skunks. Skunk experts|ren. But she said Negroes are en-| have been invading “the privacy of 


registering unless they move or fail to vote at least once 
every two years. Filling out this duplicate of the registra- 
tion form above now will help you speed up things when 


you actually register. 


—— 


LITTLE ROCK SCHOOL 
GETTING BACK TO NORMAL 


(Continued from Page 1) ° The easing of tensions was clear- 


troopers and National Guardsmen ly perceptible over the weekend. 
patrolling the school. Police reported no fights 

The Army escorted the Negro other “incidents” of a racial nature 
‘boys and giris to school as usual —in sharp contrast to the situation 
this morning. For the first time,}two weeks ago, when squad cars 
there was no crowd of white stu- were constantly racing over the city 
dents on the steps to, watch their) to quell disturbances. : 3 
| ” | Harry Ashmore, executive editor 
seals pele at er | of the Arkansas Gazette, said on an 
| Six National Guatdsmen walked apc py program that “there is an 
with the Negroes from an Army element that is bound to create mis- 
station wagon to the steps, where chief . . . that now is held in check.” 
three Paratroopers took over. No} J) hotel lobbies and on street 
one hooted, jeered or yelled, and! .opners. the principal topic of con- 
there were no incidents of any! yersation was not integration but 
‘kind, ‘the surprise victory of the Uni- 

Two-man - patrols of Nationai versity of Arkansas Razorbacks in 
Guardsmen still walked the side-' their Saturday night football game 
walks adjacent to the school. Thir-| with Texas Christian University. 
ty Paratroopers with billy clubs: Gov. Orval E. Faubus remained 
_ oe 30. ne seclusion at the governor s man- 
the buiuding, oY more outside ati oi, most of the weekend, leaving 
the entrance, | 

Mrs. Bates told a reporter she' where he received scattered ap- 


‘it anly to attend the football game, 
would not risk a prediction as to 'plause. | 
Faubus. in a letter to Maj. Gen. 


or 


arrival. 


said the animals were coming in|couraged by the progress that has! the girls’ ee rooms. 
from the hot, dry countryside to|been made in the past week to-| 


A spokesman for Walker said the 


WILLIAM Z. FOSTER. __ /feast on the worms in well-watered ward restoring “law and order” in army had no knowledge of any 


10/4/57 ean 


the community. ‘such incident. 
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er a 


MANY. PEOPLE find John 


‘J. Mangan a puzzlement. 


Mangan is the Chicagoan, who, 

according to last Sunday’s New 
Y ork Times, : 
claims outer 
space as his 
private do- 
main and 
charges that 
the Soviet. 
Union is “tres- 
passing” with ; 
its satellite, ~ 

“I refuse to 


_ issue any. li- 


 4s_an industrial design ex 


cense to Rus- ° 

sia for use of outer space,” the 
Times quotes Mr. Mangan, who 
rt. 


' He speaks with the kind of au- 


that must :make the So- 


———_... 4 


By ALAN MAX 


— | . 


viet Union wish it hadn't been 
so hasty getting its “Sputnik” 
aloft. 

It seems that Mr. Mangan 
proclaimed the formation of 
Celestia——his nation in outer 
space—on Dec. 20, 1948—and 
on Jan. 4, 1949 filed a charter 
with the Cook County (Chicago) 
Recorder of Deeds. The char- 
ter was afficially recorded four- 
teen days later, so I am afraid 
that if the Soviet Union is look- 
ing for technical loopholes, it is 
in for a disappointment. 

“Neither Russia, the United 
States nor Great Britain has 
any claim to space except 


- through my nation Celestia,” Mr. 


Magnan is quoted as saying. 
(Perhaps one reason we are late 
with our own satellite is that 


we wanted the. Soviet Union 


to be the first to trespass while 
we waited to see if they got 
away with it.) 

. 

I HAVE HEARD various 
theories advanced in explana- 
tion of Mr. Mangan and his 
Celestia. Not rn are they 
somewhat uncomplimentary to 
the Chicago industrial designer, 
but, in my opinion, they do not 
hold up. 

I have my own theories. One 
is that Mr, Mangan is acting for 
Standard Oil of New Jersey. 
Standard Oil has proclaimed as 
its own the oil under our con- 
tirient, the oil under the ocean, 
the oil in the Middle East, South 
America, and in the ‘Crimea. 
Oiliania is the name, of Stand- 
ard's nation, 


My guess is that .. 


through sheer force of habit, 
Standard asked Mr. Mangan to 
get a deed for it on any oil 
deposits up in the sky. 

My other theory is that Mr, 
Mangan’s is really a third Dulles 
brother, operating under a 
pseudonym. The Dulles method 
is to set up various pacts among 
aes of nations and tell every- 
sody else that they are off lim- 
its—i.e., NATO, SEATO, METO, 
ete. I wouldn't be surprised if 
our Secretary of State has in 
mind a pact with the nations of 
outer space and that the procla- 
mation by Mangan of the nation 
of Celestia is only the first step 
in a new treaty. 

i Re 


HOW. FAR Mr. Mangan will 
get in forcing the. Soviet .Union 


to stop trespassing, I do not 
know. He may find a judge to 
issue an injunctjon ordering 
Sputnik to go back- home. It 
is possible that Sputnik will 
recognize the injunction. It is 
also possible that it will merely 
reply Beep-Beep-Beep and con- 
tinne on its merry way. 

In fact, I believe the Beep- 
Beep will be the more likely re- 
ply. The day seems to be over 
when anyone can dictate to the 
rest of the world or for that mat- 


. ter, the rest of the worlds—and 


get away with it. -I suggest that 
Mr. Mangan sit down and talk 
things .over withthe Soviet 
Union and negotiate-any points 
of friction. - He wil! 
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‘| TAKE A FRESH LOOK’ (6) 


—— 


Dai Wor K er 
y “Daiwork’ New York, N. Y. 


MESSAGE FROM OUTER SPACE 


LITTLE “SPUTNIK” has many messages for man- 
kind besides its “Beep” as it circles our globe. There is the 
message of man’s battle through the ages against the forces 
of nature, culminating in this newest triumph, probably 
the most spectacular of all time., 

But there is another message too. This is that we are 

in indisputable fact ONE WORLD. As the little satellite 
encircles our globe once every 96 minutes, the notion of 
East and West disappears in a matter of moments. 

The satellite is the ultimate demonstration of how 
small our earth has become. We are on One World and can 
survive and exist only as One World, As two worlds— 
as East.and West armed to the teeth against one another 
—we are doomed. 

We, with our delight in advertising gadgets, should be 
the first to recognize the satellite as a whirling advertise- 
ment for peaceful co-existence and peaceful competition 
to the ends that all mankind may be the gainer. 

‘ But not everyone in our country sees it this way. The 
barkers for the Cold War, for a bigger, for a more danger- 
ous and more costly arms race, are exploiting the success 
of the Soviet satellite for their own deadly purposes. Thus 
the reaction of Senator Styles Bridges of New Hampshire, 
of the Armed Services Committee, who said: 

“The time has clearly come to be less concerned with 
the depth of the pile on the new broadloom rug or the 
height of the tail fin on the new car, and to be more pre- 
pared to shed blood, sweat and tears if this country and the 
free world are to survive. 

And the New York Times asks a review of our national 
policy—not to speed peaceful negotiations and firm up 
peaceful coexistence—but to allocate still more funds for 
arms. The Times calls not for a world pact outlawing nu- 
clear weapons, but a “maximum” effort of “science, tech- 
nology and industry’ to obtain the intercontinental hallis- 
tic missile as quickly as possible, and in as great numbers 
as possible. 

If this is the lesson that we will draw from the satel- 
lite, then man, instead of being on the verge of his greatest 
scientific adventures, stands on the threshold of extinction. 

A dispatch in yesterdays New York Post from the 
United Nations suggests that some Western delegates are 
drawing the conclusion that time is no longer on Wash- 
ington's side in the arms race—that instead of dragging out 
the disarmament talks in order to gain an advantage from 
the delay, we should be doing everything possible to speed 
them up. 

One thing should be clear now to everyone—nobody 
can gain from a delay in disarmament except the arms 
manufacturers. With the hydrogen bomb, both East and 
West long since acquired the means of wiping each other 
out. The saturation point on mutual destruction has been 
reached. To continue the race any longer is insanity. 

The time has come for a new surge of sentiment among 
the American people for speedy, initial steps toward dis- 
armament—beginning with a suspension of the nuclear 
bomb tests. 

‘ Surely mankind, which has taken another leap in its 
mastery over nature, has the resources to overcome the 
forces of war, greed and arms-profiteering. 


SHORT CEREMONY OPENS 
HIGH COURT'S NEW TERM 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 7 — The,some of them for argument but 
U.S. Supreme Court met in a/rejecting most. Then they will 


‘ " . | : a4 be : y ‘ “a7 > . ry .* 
brief session today formally open- sa" hearing arguments on appeals 
that were granted last term. 


Before the court adjourned last 


ing its new term of decisions on 


AMERICA’S FUTURE 


By ALEXANDER BITTELMAN 

WHEN WE SEEK solutions 
to the new problems of ideology, 
policy and organization we are in 
fact looking for an answer to one 


_ big question—the future of Amer- 


Ica. 
The answer to this question 


_ should therefore be the key to the 


| 


civil liberties, racial rights and ‘summer it schedtled about 100: 


other issues. ‘cases for argument this fall and 
The 19-minute session was de-|;winter. Based on recent 

voted almost exclusively to ad-jthis number constitutes well over 

mitting about 60 atorneys to prac- half the entire term’s work. 

tice before the High Court. iterm 143 cases were heard; the 
The marshall’s gavel rappediterm before, 123. 

down promptly at noon and court 

crier George E. Hutchinson in- 

toned the traditional “Oyez, Oyez. 

Oyez ... the Court is now sitting.” 


the Court’s attention include the 
Y o : ‘ P % . b “ 

University of Florida’s refusal to 
admit Virgil D. Hawkins, a Negro, 


output, | 


Last 


Segregation cases now awaiting 


' 
| 


Chief Justice Earl Warren and/to the Law School. Hawkins. who! 


the eight associate justices stepped | has appealed to the High Court 
from behind the red velvet drap-|three times before, has been try- 
eries and took their places in the|ing to get into the school since 
order of seniority~at the high ma-|1949. 

hogany bench, 

About 300 officials and visitors 
witnessed the ceremony. Among 
them was the bride of Justice 
Hugo L. Black. 

The nine justices will confer 
the -rest of the week on some of 
the 800 cases already on the 
court's 1957-58. dockets. 

Next Monday they. will dispose 
of a big batch of cases, scheduling 


12, 1956, he be admitted promptly 
under earlier rulings integrating 
State University graduate schools. 


said his admission might “do great 
public mischief.” . 

Other cases include a challenge 
to Virginia’s 1956 Pupil Placement 
Act and an appeal by the NAACP 
from a $100,000 fine in Alabama 


The Court ordered on March 


' 
| 
i 
j 
; 
i 
; 


; 


| 
| 


’ 
’ 


But the Florida Supreme Court 


| 


solution of our new program- 
matic and political problems. 
This means it would also be the 
key to the way out of the present 
Party crisis. : 

To see the future, it is best to 
begin with the present. The de- 
cisive aspect of the present is the 
birth of the period of peacefui 
coexistence and competition. 

How will the American people 
live, develop and progress in this 
new historical period? The an- 
swer will be found in the solution 
of a number of other problems: 
How can the” American people 
help to usher in this period fully 
and completely? How can they 
help insure its stability and pre- 
vent backslidings into the “cold 
war or into the immeasurable 
disasters of a new world -war? 
How can they extract from this 
period al] its potentialities for the 
nation’s welfare and progress? 

For Communists and socialist- 
minded Americans in general 
there is still another big ques- 
tion: How do we reach the stage 
of history trom which the Ameri- 


' can people will begin the peace- 


ful and constitutional transition 
to the socialist transformation of 
society? 

. 

THE FULL establishment and 
consolidation of the emerging pe- 
riod of peaceful coexistence and 
competition does not call for the 
abolition of capitalism in the 
U.S. What it does call for is a 


consistent struggle by the Ameri- 
can people to keep the mo- 
nopolies in check. It calls for a 
struggle that would make it im- 
possible for the American mo- 
nopolies to sabotage effectively 
the full maturing of the period of 
coexistence, to hamper its free 
development or to cause back- 
slidings and reverszls. 

To use the scientific terminol- 
ogy of Marxism-Leninism, the so- 
cial and political nature of this 
struggle will be generally demo- 
cratic, not socialist. This means 
that many classes and groups 
will be capable of taking part in 
this struggle, including sections 
of the non-monopoiy bourgeosie. 
But it is safe to assume that the 
backbone and driving force of 
this struggle will be the Ameri- 
can working class and its trade 
union movement. 

It hardly needs to be argued 
here that the monopolies are the 
main danger to the full emer- 
gence and unfoldment of the pe- 
riod of peacetul coexistence and 
competition. They represent the 
economic base of imperialism 
which continually recreates the 
danger of war. The monopolies 
are the chief source and driving 
force of aggression abroad and 
reaction and _ exploitation at 
home. These findings of Lenin’s 
analysis of imperialism remain 
incontestably true. 

. 

IN THIS emerging new period 
we shall, of course, meet with in- 
numerable new forms of impe- 
rialist expansion and aggression. 
It has become increasingly more 
dilfcult and at times impossible 
for the monopolies to pursue 
their imperialist ambitions in the 
old wav.-The reasons are well 
known. The peoples of thé so- 
called. underdeveloped countries 


will not stand for it; and in this 
they have the moral and political 
support of the socialist countries. 
The peoples of the capitalist 
countries are growing ever more 
reluctant to acquiesce, let alone 
support, the old-style imperialist 
adventures of their “own” mo- 
nopolies. 

Consequently we must expect 
the monopolies to develop a 
whole system of new methods 
and forms of imperialist expan- 
sion and exploitation, especially 
the resourceful and powerful mo- 
nopolies of the U.S. The so-called 
Eisenhower Doctrine for the 
Middle East is a good example. 

Undoubtedly, the question of 
new forms and methods of impe- 
rialist expansion will continue to 
cause serious differences and fric- 
tion within the monopolies in the 
U. S. and between them and 
their rivals in other capitalist 
countries. 

The American people will do 
well to make full use of these dif- 
ferences for the purpose of keep- 
ing the monopolies in check. But 
checked, they will have to be if 
the American people are to de- 
rive the full benefit of the estab- 
lishment and consolidation of 
the new period of peaceful co- 
existence and competition. 

It follows that what the Ameri- 
can people need most at the 
present time is a democratic and 
non-monopoly PROGRAM AND 
POLICY FOR THE PERIOD 
OF PEACEFUL CO-EXIST- 
ENCE. 

The basic elements for such a 
program would seem to be a 
course of non-imperialism and 
non-aggression abroad and a 
course of democracy and peo- 
ple’s welfare at home. 

ONE OF THE basic points. of 

(Continued on Page 7) 


IN RECENT columns I have 
referred to the tariff crisis of 
1832. In quoting from mem- 
ory I believe I erroneous), 
placed the event in the 1850's. 
but be that as it may the issue 
underlying the tariff crisis is 
the same one underlying the 
present crisis of desegregation. 
In the case of the tariff,, South 
Carolina tried to nullify an act 
of the U.S. Congress; in the 
present rash of nullification ordi- 
nances the target is the U.S. 
Supreme Court decision. To 
be sure, tla present “ordin- 
ances’ are not as specific as the 
South Carolina ordinance which 
said flatly: “|The Tariff Acts of 
1828 and 1832] . are un- 
authorized by the Constitution 
of the United States, and vio- 
late the true meaning and in- 
tent thereof, and are null, void, 
and no law, nor binding upon 
this state, its officers or citizens.” 

The South Carolina ordin- 
ance also required all state of- 
ficers and employees and jurors 
to swear to “well and_ truly 
obey, execute, and enforce this 
ordinance... .” 

This. was the classic form 
which the proponents of “inter- 


position” -and_ _“nullification” - 


evolved. And the language 
used against the Supreme Court 
today by Sen. James O. East- 
land, Gov. Thomas Stanley of 
Virginia, Gov. Marvin Griffin of 
Georgia and Gov. ]. P. Coleman 
of Mississippi, and others, was 
borrowed from the South Caro- 
lina document. And a number 
of southern state governments— 
including, Alabama, Georgia, 
Florida, North and South Caro- 
lina, Louisiana, Mississippi, Ten- 
nessee, Arkansas, Texas and Vir- 
ginia—have adopted various 
laws aimed at nullifying the 
Supréme Court's desegregation 
ruling, 

In Georgia, Mississippi, South 
Carolina and a few other states 
no school teacher can belong 
to the NAACP and retain his 
position as teacher. In the same 
states no public official can be 


On the 
Way 


by Abner W. Berry 


What Ike Could 
Learn From Jackson 


ment of the desegregation rul- 
ings. Oaths are required from 
state employes that they will 
support segregated schools, al- 
though these have been de- 
clared illegal by the highest 
court of the United States. 
* 

IN SOME STATES § gover- 
nors have been granted the right 
by state constitution to close 
down any public school which 
integrates its classes. In others 
the right of local-school boards 
and other agencies have the 
right to assign any pupil apply- 
ing for admission. In South 
Carolina, the local Sheriff has 
the right to close any school 
which integrates. 

I cite these well-known facts 
only to illustrate that the doc- 
trine of a state's right to nullify 
federal law did not die with 
South Carolina's John C. Cal- 
houn. It is this doctrine, re- 
inforced by the stirring of racist 
passions that brought about the 
crisis in Litlte Rock. President 
Eisenhower has moved decisive- 
ly to meet the Little Rock crisis; 
but he seems to pretend that the 
same resistance to federal law 
put up by Gov. Orval Faubus 
does not exsit elsewhere. 

When President Andrew Jack- 
son was confronted with the 
1832 secessionist move, he ad- 
dressed a fire-breathing procla- 
mation to the people of South 
Carolina. The right to secede, 
he said, derives from a 


that “the Constitution . .. is @ 
compact between sovereign | 


states who have preserved their™ 
whole sovereignty and there- 
fore are subject to no superior,” 
Jackson continued: 

“The Constitution of the U.S. 
forms a government, not a 
league. It is a govern- 
ment in which all the people are 
represented, which operates di- 
rectly on the people individu- 
ally, not upon States... . 

“To say that any State may at 
pleasure secede from the Union 
is to say that the United States 
is not a nation.” 

Jackson termed it “treason” to 
attempt to split the nation by 
ania force, or to attempt to 
establish the equal weight of 
state and federal law. And he 
promised swift punishment to 
those responsible for treason and 
the use of every federal. force 
to defeat it. 

The South Carolina ordinance 
and Preseident Jackson's procla- . 
mation are contained in “Docu- 
ments of American History,” 
edited by Henry Steele Com- 

(Continued on Page 7) 
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AS | SEE IT FROM HERE 


Little Rock 


By Jesus Colon 


LITTLE ROCK has become a big rock throwm at the American 
show window where the boasted articles of equality and democracy 
for all has been displayed for years as enticing objects for the 
colonial and all colored peoples of the world. 
We have no doubt that this Little Rock has the head 
of many, including Negroes and whites. They i 
have been telling us that something like what is 


“ - iat * 
ae Ae. 


happening in Little Rock cannot happen in this age —_ 
> * “ae The Green Man, Art 


day and age in the United States. These illu- 
sioned ones have been awakened, alerted and re- Be: 3 
educated to the fundamental fact that basically, Bea . 
after all these years of nibbling at the problem B ) 
and giving small concessions, from Booker T. 
Washington’s time te the weak Civil Rights Bill 
just passed by the last Congress, the , ages 
of FULL equality to the Negro people has not 
changed. 

This is the main objective that we have to 
keep in mind at all times. 

Do we mean that we are to deny the existence of the rights 
won in the Civil War and after? That we are to cross out as 
inadequate the latest watered federal Civil Rights law? Not at 
all. We are to keep fighting for more of these concessions and 
reforms. All that we ought not to forget is that all these conces- 
sions and reforms has been gotten and are being won by the strug- 
gle of a Negro and progressive white minority against a white racial 
resistance based on ignorance of many years standing. In shozrt, 


* 


we should not forget, looking at the gains, that the basic admis- 
sion that Negroes ought to have the same rights and privileges as 
anybody else is not yet recognized flatly and im life without any 
ifs or buts, by the majority of the white population that has been 
poisoned for years by those capitalist imterests who thrive and 
ef by this -policv of divide and conquer. 

“ ° ° 


WE PROGRESSIVES of all races, have been as yet unable 
to win the wide masses of white people, especially in the South, 
from this poison of Chauvinism that keeps the working class and 
the people in general weak and divided. This is still the sad ob- 
jective fact. 


When you are blinded by the position won today by a Dr. 


Bunche or by a couple of Negro cadets graduating from West Point | 


and forget that the predominant trend inculcated by all the tools 
in the hands of capitalist racial bias among the white population, 


then you are abandoning objective reality and entering the camp | 


of illusion and wishful thinking, 
. This is why we——Negro, white, Indians, Chinese, Puerto 
Ricans or what have you—who have liberated, (or thought we have 


liberated), ourselves from racial prejudices have a tremendous | 
And be it said right here that there are more | 


job to accomplish. 

whites freed from racial prejudice than many of the extremists 

in all races happen to fink they are. 
° ° 6 

FIRST OF ALL we have to examine and reexamine ourselves 
and our attitudes and daily relations with other races. This should 
be an everyday examination. The atmosphere is so thick with 
chauvinism and all kinds of national and racial prejudice of every 
sort that we are not exaggerating when we recommend such a con- 
tinuous and thorough check up. 

When the statement in the Declaration of Independence 
that “all men are created equal” comes to be looked upon as a 
rhetorical phrase to be mechanically parroted at commencement 
time or on the 4th of July, then anything is liable to happen when 
it comes to race relations 

. 

BUT THE MOST tragie thing of all is that aside from all 
this race prejudice—race hate im many instances—many of these 
people are normal persons. That is why we say. again that the 
Negro and white who have managed to get rid of prejudice in 
the main have ‘a tremendous job to do. The job is difficult and 
complictaed. It cannot be done by just thinking that you can 


exorcise chauvinism from people by ridiculing, insulting, howling | 


and calling them ignorant. By this method of insult and innuendo 
all that we can achieve is to alienate those who are just getting 
rid of the capitalist poison. We need all the recruits we can get, 


regardless of their color, in this collective raceless fight for true | 


American equality and democracy. Sometimes the most sublime 
causes are strangled by those who claim to love and defend the 
west. 

Our immediate task seems to be to convince those who are 
. for the admittance of the Negro children because “it is the law” to 
the position that the Negro children should be admitted because 
it is the just, the proper, the right, the civilized thing to do. Just 
as there are those tia still reserve their “right” to be prejudiced 
behind the phrase, “It is the law,” there are others who keep their 
prejudices behind other phrases or “practical solutions” of the Ne- 
gro question. Not until we get rid of all the “moral,” “practical” 
props on this question and accept the Negro and the members of 
all other colored races as equal not only “before the law” but any- 
where else, can we say that we are getting rid of chauvinism and 
racial and national prejudices in this nation. 

Only then might we start to regain the respect that Little 
Rock and all that came before had fe us lose among the colonial 
people and all the nations and peoples of the world. 

oO v 


LET US ALSO guard ourselves against a sort of formalism 
on this. question. To write and unammously appreve a resolution 
against “the reactionary forces” in Little Rock is good. To approve 
a sum of money—big and small—from the treasury of our orgamiza- 
tion to help fight racial discrimination is also good. But it seems 
to me that we ought to try to do someting beyond sing resolu- 
tions or assigning a sum of money, as those things may be. 
We OURSELVES ought to do something individually and col- 
lectively on this first poimt in the agenda of the problems in the 
United States today. Had I more space I would tell you what we 
did in a place where I used to work and where some sypmtoms of 
race prejudice began te be noticed. ; 

I tell you what a friend of mine did about Little Rock in the 
factory where he works. We will call him Joe. A day or so after 
Faubus barred the doors of the Central High School to the Negro 


children, Joe teok a rough piece of from the factory 
wrote a request to the President of the United 
open the 
then asked 


federal and military powers to keep 
school te the Negro children. Joe 
his shop to sign their names to the request. 


those who | 


. | Around World in 80 Days, Rivoli 
A Man Escaped,. Baronet 


| Rising of Moon, 55th St. 


Today's Best 


Movies, Theatre 
TV 
WORLD SERIES: Yankees-Braves 
(4) 2:45 pm. 
RADIO 
World Series, WRCA 2:45, 
MOVIES 


eager Rex, 5th Ave Cinema 
'Hatful of Rain, RKO Circuit 


I The Roots, Fine Arts 


Man of A Thousand Faces, RKO 


Palace 
Pride and Passion, 72nd St. Em- 


ibassy 
DRAMA 
‘Look Baek in Anger, Lyceum 
West Side Story, Winter Garden 
Tevya, Carnegie Playhouse 
[Iceman Cometh, Circle in the’ 
Square 
Simply Heavenly, The Playhouse | 
Long Day's Journey into Night,| 
Helen Hayes 
Visit To a Small Planet, Booth 
| Career, Actor's Playhouse 
Lil Abner, St. James 
'Purple Dust, Che:ry Lane 
Good King Charles, Downtown 
‘Bells Are Ringing, Shubert | 
My Fair Ladv, Hellinger Theatre’ 
‘Three Penny Opera, Theatre de 
Lys. 
‘I Knock at the Door, Belasco 
‘Man of Destiny, Sullivan St. Play- 
house 
'Miss Lonelyhearts, Music Box 
‘Land Beyond the River, Green- 
| wich Mews 


Ist Amendment 


(Continued from Page 3) 
ney, whose case was sent back to 
ithe Circuit Court of Appeals by 
ithe Supreme Court for further re-| 
‘view, as was that of Abram Flax- 
‘ner, labor organizer, who cited! 
the First Amendment as well as 
‘other grounds in his testimony be-| 
‘fore a Congressional committee. | 
| Chandler Davis, mathematician, 
‘of Michigan. | 
| Arthur Miller, playwright; after) 
ithe recent Supreme Court ruling, 
‘the trial judge nevertheless re- 
fused to vacate one count of the’ 
‘indictment on which he had found) 
Miller guilty. 
| Otto Nathan, economist and ex-) 
ecutor of Albert Einstein's will,| 
in whose case reargument on two 
remaining counts of the indict-| 
ment was scheduled for today. . | 

Other cases mentioned as og 


; 


ing First Amendment cases at a 
recent rally held by the Emer- 
‘gency Civil Liberties Committee:} 
Miss Mary Knowles, librarian; 
New York newsman Robert Shel- 
ton and Alden Whitman; Lee 
‘Lorch, of Little Rock, Ark.; Elliot 
Sulhvan and Pete Seeger. 


Hit School Building Plan 


a 
... 


(Continued from Pa 
er hous-| 


‘these schools are built, 


| TV : | 
Bets - : (Continued from Page 2) 


a collective bargaining election. 

Curran pointed out that the ILA 
was. backed by the dock workers 
while the rival union ed by 
the AFL was only a “shadow or- 
ganization.” Holding that time has 
proven the NMU’s position cor- 
rect, Curran added, “We are sure 
President Meany now has a clearer 
view of the situation.” 

The convention yesterday heard 
a special report on the state of the 
union’s major current struggle—to 
win bargaining rights for seamen 
of the newly-formed American Coal 
Shipping Co. against the rival Sea- 
farers International Union. The 
case is before the NLRB with the 
SIU challenging under Taft-Hartley 
the hiring hall agreement the NMU 
originally won for the company’s 
ships. Meanwhile the companv is 
enjoined under a court order from 
giving etlect to that agreement. 

Both unions are vying: to place 
men abroad the companys seven 


| 


change of views” 


Lawyer Meet 
Will Discuss 


Court Rulings 


An appraisal of recent Supreme 
Court decisions and their impact on 
civil liberties will be undertaken at 
a national conference by 
the National Lawyers Guild in the 
Hotel Biltmore Oct. 26. 

Members of the bar and the gen- 
eral public are invited to the four 
forums to be held, with the hepe 
that “such public imquiry and -ex- 
will further public 
awareness of the issues involved in 
the Supreme Court decisions and 
strengthen constitutional liberties, 
according to chairman Osmond K. 
Fraenkel. 

Fraenkel will open the confer- 
ence. Form discussion leaders and 
thetir topics will include: 

Mary Kaufman of the New York 


ships to lay the basis for an elec- 
tion victory if and when a poll is or-) 


idered by the NLRB. 


Another high point in Curran’s: 
report is the continual shift of 
American vessels under foreign: 
flags-a scheme to runaway from 
U.S. union conditions. By June of 
last year, says .the report, 386) 
American-owned vessels with a ton-| 
nage of 6,330,808 were operated 
under foreign flags, principally Pa- 
nama, Honduras and Liberia. Legis- 
lation to combat this “runaway” 
practice is one of the principal ob-| 


jectives of the NMU, : 
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(Continued from Page 5) 


They make worthwhile | 


mager. 
reading for those who want to | 
understand the historical back- | 
ground of the present dese gre- | 
gation crisis. | 
Whereas, Jackson faced one | 
state in 1832, which wanted to | 
nullify a federal law, President | 
Eisenhower is confronted with 
almost a dozen today. He has | 
joined the issue in Little Rock, 
but he gives every indication 
of wishing to disengage. The 
Tariff Act was repealed before | 
the showdown came. But the | 
showdown on desegregation is 


upon us. 
[ hope the President reads | 


the laws, constitutional provi- | 
sions, declarations of state policy | 
in resolutions and southern gov- 
ernors’ address. He will find | 
in these the essence of what An- | 
drew Jackson had; to fight in 

1832. And, compared with the 
growth of the danger, I am sure - 
any unprejudiced American will | 
consti that the President's | 
Little Rock proclamation has) | 
understated the problem. And in | 
so doing he has not aroused the 
southern people to the dangers | 
they face from their leaders’ ac- | 
tions. Nor has he given them | 
the solace of federal security. | 


’ 


; 


} 


for at least 25 new schools. 
® Setting of a goal for construc- 


‘one or both of two reasons: 


“reverse 


way, 


bar, on the impact of recent Smith 
Act decisions: David Scribner, New 
York, on aspects of due process af- 
fected by the Jencks case decision 
and others; Leo Branton, }r., of the 
California bar, on decisions affect- 
ing the right to practice law, and 
Victor Rabinowitz on Congressional! 
investigations. 


EXPERT 


(Continued from Page 2) 
The difficulties are nearly imsur- 
mountable. It would be easier 
to send people to the Moon. 

The Moon, because of its lesser 
gravitational pull, might be used 


'as a launching platform to send 


rockets to Mars or Venus. 

One interesting thing about the 
satellite is that it was not launch- 
ed along a trajectory paralleling 
the equator. This would have 
been the easiest way because it 
would have utilized the 1,000- 
mile-an-hour speed of the Earth's 
rotation at the eqnator and “the 
satellite’s own speed could-be fe- 
duced by that much. 

However the Russians launched 
their satellite at an angle of 65 
degrees to the Equator. At this 
time of year, that angle keeps the 
satellite always within the sun's 
ravs. 

This may have been done for 
to 
investigate utilization of unfiltered 
solar energy or to use the sun, as 
navigators do, as a point of ref- 
erence in order to keep the satel- 
lite always on course. 

Eventually a recoverable satel 
lite could be developed, one with 
gear rocket motors 
which would switch on as soon 
as the satellite started slowing 
down and heading for the Earth, 

The_rockets could brake its ap- 
proach to the Earth and the final 
stage of the descent could be made 
by parachute to a predetermined 
point. 

However the satellite would not 
be practicable as a bomb even this 
because it would be far 
slower and its accuracy far less 
than that of the ICBM. 

I would like to remayk that the 
Farth-satellite is nat a purely Rus- 
sian success. It is based on years 


‘in g projects, and increased registers| tion of 40 to 50 new schools a year of research by American, German, 
will change the focus of the double-'te meet the catastrophic shortage French and other scientists the 


session, but will not eliminate it.” 

Mrs. Russell said that although 
the commission sets 30 years as the 
“vears of usefulness” of school 
buildings, 350 of 816-schools are 
‘more than 50 years old. 

She proposed that the budget 
which allots $95,900,000 in new 
ae funds be amended to in- 
clude: 

® Reinstatement to the budget 
of PS 257 and Junior High School 
294 Brooklyn and PS 128 Bronx, 
and a change in lecation of Junior 
High School 
speed integration (rather than_per- 
manent deletion and the substitu- 
tion for it of a “modernized’—and} 
segregated—Junior High School 52). 
® Revision to provide allocations 


the top topics is expected to be 


of classrooms and retire those an- 
cient structure that have long out- 
lived their functional life span. The 
revenues to finance such a pregrane! 
must be found. 

* Giving high prierity to ad- 
vancement of racial integration in 
On additions, modernization and 
conversions. In areas of mixed or 


CHICAGO, Oct. 7.—The 13th 
annual National Electronics Con- 


ference opened here today. One of 


Soviet satellite. 


world over as well. 

I don’t think people need worry 
either now or in the future that 
the satellite will ever be used as 
a wea or as a launching plat- 
form for weapons. 

It is of enormous scientific value 
but it will never be of direct mifli- 
tary value. 

are always afraid that 
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‘| TAKE A FRESH LOOK,’ 


(Continued from Page 5) 
such a program must be to re- 
convert American economy to a 
full peace-time basis. The expen- 
diture of 40 to 50 billion dollars 
@ year on armaments and war 
preparations has become a dan- 
ger not alone.to world peace but 
also to the national economy of 
the U. S. . 

This requires cessation of the 
dangerous arms race and a policy 
of consistent reduction of arma- 
ments. 

Here the American people feel 
themselves faced with a dilemma. 
They ardently want world peace, 
friendly intercourse with all na- 
tions. They desire a reduction in 
armaments and taxation. At the 
same time, they fear some of the 
possible economic consequences 
—recession, depression, crisis— 
which may follow a serious cur- 
tailment in armament produc- 
tion. | 

These fears are not altogether 
groundless. They may easily be- 
core realized if the monpolies 
are permitted to obstruct the ex- 
pansion of the Lome market, 
which requires drastic and con- 


ing power of the masses of the 
people; and if the monopolies are 
allowed to thwart the opening of 
new foreign markets in the wn- 
derdeveloped countries on the 
one hand and in the lands build- 
ing Socialism, on the other. - 

It is generally sae (gare 
though rarely mentioned with 
the required frankness, that one 
of America’s fundamental and 
crucial problems has been for a 
long time the gaining of adequate 
and expanding markets—domestie 
and foreign—for the products of 
its expanding industries and agri- 
culture. This is a national prob- 
lem of first magnitude. There are 
many indications that this preb- 
lem may become acute in indus- 
try and commerce as it already is 
in agriculture, even with the con- 
tinuation of the present semi- 
arms economy; But with a policy 
of consistent curtailment of arm- 
aments production, the problem 
of expansion jssumes unprece- 
dented crucial importance for the 
national economy and the wel- 


fare of the American people. 
o ° c 


(Tomorrow: The Problem of 
Markets) 


(Continued from Page 3) 
convention.” 

Delegate Cohelan of Oakland's 
Milkwagon Drivers, pleaded in 
vain for “serious consideration” 
because the charges are serious. 
He noted that his local’s member- 
ship meeting and the San Fran- 
cisco District Council had called 
for convention action on those 
charges. 

“If this convention is so fool- 
ish,” he said, “as to expunge trom 
the record this report, we will 
stand before the labor movement 
of the country indicted. This 

matter has to be argued out.” 

A chorus of Hoffa-arranged 
boos greeted him, and Beck call- 
ing the 5-minitte speaking limit. 

Frank Gillespie of Chicago, 
Local 75 asked why was the re- 
“8 read fer two hours, only to 

expunged and riot even de- 
bated? 

“After all, we represent the 
jury, Gillespie went on. “You 
may say that there is no need to 
answer it because of judicial pro- 


teed bi, ke satin cade ele ae |e hy Cee” Ne Spe engurky! 
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CORRECTION 


STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY 
THE ACT OF MARCH 3, 1933, AND JULY 
2, 196 (TITLE 39, UNITED STATES 
CODE, SECTION 233) SHOWING THE 
OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, AND CIR- 
CULATION OF THE DAILY WORKER 
PUBLISHED DAILY EXCEPT SATUR- 
DAY AND SUNDAYS AT NEW YORK, 
N. ¥., Octeber 1, 1957. 
1. The names and adaresses of the pub- 

lisher, editor, managing editor, and cusi- 

ness managers are: Publisher, Publishers 

New Press, Inc. 35 E. 12th 8t., New York, 


3, N. Y.: Editer, John Gates: Executive 
editor, Simon W. Gerson, 35 E. 12th 8t., 
New York 3, N. Y. Business manager— 


none. 

2. The owner ts: (If owned by a corpora- 
tion, its name and address must be stated 
and also immediately thereunder the 
pPames and addresses of stockholders own- 
ing or holding 1 percent or more of total 
amount of stock. If not owned by a cor- 
poration, the names and addresses of the 
individual owners must be given. If owned 
by a partnership or other unincorporated 
firm, its name and address, as we!) as 
that of each individual member, must be 


3210 Ave.. Bronx, N Yy.: Grace 
Hutchins, 85 St.. New York 14, 
N. Y¥.; Gelen Alfred, 230 Ri Dr 


and other security holders owning or, 
holding 1 percent or more of total amount 
mB ox linen garage rem 
are: 


i 


EN 


ceedings that are now pending. 
There is no Fifth Amendment im 
this crowd here. We are the em- 
ployers and we think that if you 


- people introduce this in the rec- 


ord, the bounden duty of answer- 
ing these allegatiens should be 
niade by everyone of you gentle- 
men that are, so you might say, 
allegedly charged by the AFL 
Ethical Practices Committee.” 

Gillespie was interrupted re- 
peatedly by hecklers, but man- 
aged to get in a few mere words 
including: “what better forum 
can there be than this body here. 
... Let us hear; let us evaluate. 
Let us not. be bound by hearsay 
or half-truths. That is the demo- 
cratic way to do it.” 

. 

THAT was the extent of the 
“discussion” on the corruption 
charges. Drowned out in a vol- 
ley of booes and the question 
called, the overwhelming voice 
vote to “expunge” the charges 
from the record, was obtained. 

Then immediately after Hoffa 
was “2895 the floor on a personal] 
privilege to “answer” the allega- 
tions. He hastily read a prepared 
statement he submitted to the 
AFL-CIO as his reply which 
couldn't be regarded as a reply 
by any stretch of imagination 
because everyone of some 80 
specific charges were evaded or 
just brushed off. 

But the convention record will 
look very strange. The charges 
were expunged, but Hoffa's al- 
leged reply to those charges, a 
statement of some 2,000 words, 
stavs m. 

This dramatization of the cor- 
ruption and cynicism that rules 
some of our labor circles followed 
several days ‘and nights of all 
the forms of pressures in Jimmy 
Hoffa's arsenal. Immediately 
after, the convention went into 
night session to complete the 
seating of the delegates. 

To the surprise of many, 
the Hoffa dominated credentials 
committee reported a large num- 
ber of “controversial” delegates 
that have either “withdrawn” 
voluntarily or were unseated. 
Hoffa didn't need their votes. He 
had enough insured to get elect- 
ed i and name a vest- 

et board. 
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Just published in England is what 
a new book by Konni Ziliacus, 
MP, called ‘A New Birth of Free- 
dom? World Communism Since 
Stalin.’ The book is published b 

Secker & Warburg, a British : 
firm, and sells for 21 shillings. 
Although the book is not yet 
available in U. S., we are reprint- 
ing this review by R. Palme Dutt 
because of the general interest in 
the subject. 


when he told the author: 

“If the Creat Powers can pull 
together in peace, all will be 
well with us. But if the rifts al- 
ready beginning to show widen 
and the Powers fall apart and 
quarrel, our compromise cannot 
survive, and we shall have to 
choose between Russia and the 
West. 

“In that case we shal] choose 
Russia. (p. 142). 
| His account of developments in 

LONDON _ tthe Soviet Union, Poland, Czecho- 
A new book by Zilliacus on in- slovakia and Yugoslavia is mainly 
» . F . * . 
ternational affairs will always be based on personal visits and talks 
reg fa 7 
read with interest and attention. with leaders. The conversations 

Over manv vears he has fought reported contain much of interest, 
even though in one-sided reports 
allowance must 
wavs b emade for the subjective 


2 oes 


e ° 


By R. PALME DUTT 


consistently for peace and’ collec-)~, 
wt conversations 


ati 


tive security, against the policies 


of the Tory Foreign Office and Bi-! factor. 
partisan Labor, both before and| This is illustrated in the promi- 
nence viven to Tito. After de- 


after the second World War. | 


Labor Party and excluded from the Cult of personality ‘in ‘the Soviet 
: ‘Union, he quotes without criticism 


a & 

He was made the object of un- the explanation given him of the 
founded allegations during the;“™4que positon of lito in Yugo- 
Slansky trial in Czechoslovakia S!@V!a: “Tito is Tito. He is George 


(charges since withdrawn). Washington and Lenin rolled into 
Through all these experiences he OP (P. 125). 
has maintained with unruffled good! _The diary . inevitably 
temper, his constant fight for the gives the effect of a somewhat 
aims of peaceful co-existence, co-\5°T@PPY and hurried compilation, 
operation between the capitalist father than fully considered poli- 
and socialist worlds, and better un-|tical analysis. : 
derstanding between Social Democ- On the question ol Communism 
racy and international Communism. |’ outlook is that of a West Euro- 
As a pamphleteer his tireless and PE!" Liberal Social Democrat. He 
able pen stands comparison with judges as progressive whatever h 
he week of € TD. Morel teels 1s moving toward the stand- 
In his latest book he endeavors |@™¢s and methods of West Euro- 
to survey the recent developments |P©&4" Liberal Secial Democracy. 


in the Communist world and their! _He contrasts the “European tra- 
significance for world peace. dition of Marxism with the “Asi- 

While Communists may not/*tic cespetism” ef Stalin. “His 
agree with some of his analyses,|%*Ze is concentrated on the Euro- 


method 


; 


size the improved possibilities for |functory eouple of pages on Chi- 
peace arising from the new devel-|"@, the vast developments in the 
opments. non-European majority of man- 
He condemns vigorously the ‘kind fall outside his ken. 
Western policies of the cold war. He praises the “progressive 
He explodes the myth of Soviet re-|Colonial policy” of the Labor 
male ro. for starting it. (“Con-| Party, and lectures Russians on the 
trary to popular belief, the cold war enlightenment of Labor official 
was initiated by the West.” p. 172). foreign pelicy, on the basis of the 
He demolishes equally the mvth of |Blackpool Conference resolutions— 
the supposed “danger of Soviet|‘vithout regard to the facts of the 
military aggression” as the justifica- record on NATO, Nazi rearma- 
tion for Western policies: ment, the -Baghdad Pact, SEATO, 
“Those who reject Socialism, in-|#uclear strategy or the first stage 
cluding the latter-day Liberals, Over Suez. 
more and more tend to line up with} On Communist-Socialist _ rela- 
the die-hard defenders of the old|tons, he advocates closer relations 
order. They pin their faith to arms, with those Cemmunist Parties 
alliances and power politics as the|Which are in power or have al- 
way to deal with the forces of so-|ready won the majority of the 
cial change, which they identify;working class, but regards the 
with the, in my view, wholly myth-|others as “negligible.” 
ical danger of Soviet military ag- 
gression in order to impose Com- World victory of Communism he 
munism by force of arms on other |finds “astonishing.” 
countries. He devotes several pages to ex- 
“This is the road to creeping posing the insignificance, impo- 
fascism at home, to nuclear war and tence and foolishness of the Brit- 
to the extinction of the human ish Communist Party in familiar 
race, in a vain attempt to defend |terms. 
the old order that has become inde-| A ‘closer study of the living rec- 


He has been expelled from the scribing the condemnation of the’ 


hig amis constructive, to empha-|P¢@" countnes; apart from a per-, 


| and labor 


Lihacus’ Book on Latest 
Among Communists 


the cold war would mean the strength of the spirit of Com- 


munism., 

After recording his talks with 
Czech Communists who had been 
wrongfully charged and imprison- 
ed, he goes on: 

“These real-life extracts bear 
witness not only to the horrors of 
the system, but to the power of 
faith of Communists, which is 
glorious and terrible, a miracie and 
a portent, rooted in the strongest 
and finest- things in human nature, 
moving mountains—and capable of 
bearing nightmare fruit. 

“Not one of the many of those 
I had talked with, who had almost 
‘literally been snatched from the 
ijaws of death after vears of devilish 
assaults on human decency and dig- 
nity, was a broken man. 
| “None had lost his faith that out 
of the revolution would in the end 
‘come a society in which there was 
equality and freedom” (pp. 154-5). 
| Whatever occasional blind spots 
some of us may find in Zilliacus 


outlook, these should not blind us 

the major positive contribution 
\of his valiant fight for causes all 
readers of the Daily Worker have at 
‘heart —for peaceful co-existence, 
East-West cooperation and better 


; 


Socialist-Communist understanding. 


DJILAS 


| (Continued from Page 2) 
not be taken in by the kind of 
| ideology found so attractive by 


‘John Foster Dulles’ State Depart- 


‘ment, Voice of America and Radio 
Free Europe. 


Exactly because of that conf- 
dence in the basic Socialist 
‘strength of the Yugoslay people, 
many Socialist - minded people, 
while carrying on the firmest kind 
of ideological struggle against 
Diilas’ anti-socialist and esseutial- 
ly “liberationist” views, deplore the 
Dijilas trials. 

(If Djilas is guilty of illegal rela- 
tions iwth enemy agents diplomatie 
or otherwise, and has therefore vio- 
lated the laws of his country then 
‘we have a different question. But 
then the indictment, triai and evi- 
dence must be of a different nature. 
This type of illegal activity can- 
not be excluded if we realize the 
nature of the real wozki and the 
frantic activity of the various gov- 
ernment agencies, particularyly the 
Central Intelligence Agency. to ex- 
ploit all biems in the Socialist 
countries. 

But whatever the facts, Presi- 
dent Tito is now getting some ex- 
pressions of liberal and labor 
opinion on the case and may re- 
view the situation accordi:igly 


The conception of the future| How about Presdent Eisenhow- 


ing from these hberals 


on Green, Win- 
ston and Potash? 

People who are interested in 
obtaining justice 4,000 miles away 
might look closer to home. The . 
‘liberals who signed the ictter to 
‘Tite are undoubydly privately . 


er now 


fensible because it is rotten-ripe for|}ord of its role, which he himselfjcritics of the Smith Act. Many in 
change’ (p. 11). jaas reason to know, on every major|the labor and progressive move- 


lcountry that was backward and ex- 
, jhausted. 


i 


torted relations between the Soviet 
Union and the Peoples’ Democ- 
racies. He reports Benes as telling 
him of an interview of Stalin with 
Benes and the Czech Communist 
leaders, when Stalin said to the 
Czech Communist Jeaders: 

“Of course, I hope you will learn 
from our experience, as well as from 
that of other countries. But do not 
forget that you have a different 
and happier heritage than we, who 
took over in a backward primitive 


“You have to work things out 
for yourselves and go forward 
to Socialism in your own way, 
according to your own national 

itions. From now on you 
are paddling your own canoe” 
(p. 142), 


He shows how the cold war dis-|issue of our period—whether Nazi ment, 


rearmament, the H-bomb, Suez 
when Gaitskell was still supporting 
the government's military measures) 
or the wage-freeze—weuld give a 
different picture. | 

This special blindness is charac- 
teristic of the non-Marxist, who can 
recognize the facts uf history after 
they are above the surface, but not, 
what is moving and changing. | 

Similarly the Webbs denounced 
Bolshevism until after the success-| 
ful construction of Socialism had) 
begun, and then courageously re- 
vised their attitude. 

Ziliacus may, no doubt, regard. 
the Malayan Communist Party to- 
day with the contempt he reserves 
for parties which have not yet won 
power; but if the present transi-' 
tiona] stage under British military 
occupation should give place to al 


“That,” he declares, “was Stal- 


jwar got under way.” 


But Benes had a premonition of 


Malayan People’s Republic, he 


jin’s line during those first two would be the first to acclaim its} _— 
years after the war, before the coldjachievement. and advocate closer 


whatever their views on 
Djilas, would be interested to 
hear of their reactions on amnest 
for Green, Winston and Potas 
here at home. 


OE ___———— 


FOR SALE 


GRANCO FM RADIO Interference, free Te- 
ception, 7” Oval Spezker. Reg. $42.%. 
SPEC. $31.95. Standard Brand Dist.. 143 
Fourth Ave., (bet. 13th @ 14th Sts.) 

Gr 3-7819 


MOVING AND STORAGE 


MOVING, storage, long distance 
service, days, nights, weekends. 


relations. : | 
Nevertheless, Zilliacus recognizes 


’ 


cal. Budget Movers—CH 3-3788, 
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Braves Can Wrap It Up 
At Stadium Tomorrow 


By JACK STYLES . 
A spine-tingling 1-0 shutout tossed by lanky Lew Burdette won the fifth game of 


the World Series for Milwaukee yesterday. Burdette, who scattered 7 Yankee hits, was’ 
backed up by some scintilating plays in the field as a rock-ribbed Milwauke defense thrilled 
the 45,000 Brave fans with three; ~ x” sees apis peronanes 

double. plays and a sparkling catch enough to prox 


luce the run whichiand a base hit put two Yankees on, | 
by Wes Covington. rs the ball game. _ __ |Eddie Mathews climbed a step- | 
The Milwaukee hurler was even| ©asey Stengel went into the filth}ladder to ~~ Simpson s high 
ore Shinn Tis ahaa win. 1 erme of the Series minus the serv-| bounder and convert it into an) 
se om nga, Sunes ee ae 1ices of two of his leading sluggers. | inning-ending double play. 
Ae oes vee eo second iain © Bill Skowron, who a oa Three Brave hits, none of them 
the Stadium. And he had to be) back oe the la 4. aehon | Yat of the solid variety, broke the score- 
good to defeat Whitey Ford as the | He starting —s Nn even DISst less deadlock in the sixth. With 
spunky Yankee southpaw pitched | 7i@tus. however, was due “1 Mickey two. down, Mathews beat out a 
"e3 heart pate lay‘ oii effort. Mantle's _— etn in the third slow bouncer which Coleman failed 
encounter. As a result, Mantle was to charge. Then Hank Aaron, who 
The Braves now take a COM-| on the bench as the fifth game got!came -into the game with a .375 
manding lead in the seven-game/ underway. Rookie Tony Kubek | Series batting average, dropped a 
eH Ws needing only one more win) moved over to center-field to fill IN} pop fly into short right between 
to deliver the championship flag fo, the ailing Mantle, and Enos\(oleman and Bauer. Given. this 
to their ardent fans, | Slaughter went out to left field. |opening, Adcock blooped a single 
There is no action today as the; Hank Bauer started the proceed-| into right which scored Mathews. 
two teams make the long journey mgs in fine style, weighing in with} The Yankees mounted a mild 
back to New York where the sixth his 5th Series hit, a line single to! threat in the top of the 8th when: 
Fane will be plaved tomorrow. | left. For the big ex-marine, whose | Coleman lined a single to right | 
It is expected that Don Larsen) big triple almost won the fourth) with one out. At this point, Stengel 
will take the mound for the Yan-| game for the Yankees. it marked | put Mantle in to run for Coleman’ 
Kees desperate last-ditch _ stand | the fifth consecutive game in which| and sent Elston Howard up to bat! 
against the onrushing Braves./he registered a safety. A sacrifice|for Whitey Ford. With memories 
Fred Haney will probably go with | by Kubek advanced Bauer to sec-| of Howard’s three-run clutch hom- 
fast-baller Bob Buhl who was | ond, but the Yankee threat ended | er the day before tantalizing the 
Knocked out of the box on Satur-/there as Burdette chalked up the) Milwaukee fans, Burdette fanned! 
day. If the Yankees should tie the/ other two outs on an outfield out/the dangerous batter on a sneaky 
series tomorrow, Warren Spahn and a simple infield chance. | fast ball which cut the outside 
will probably get his third Series} Two sparkling plays afiéld kept}corner while Howard just stared. 
call in the final encounter. the Yankees scoreless in the fourth.| A moment later, Crandall threw a’ 
The Braves’ lone run was scored|Wes Covington committed grand | strike to Mantilla to retire Mantle 
in the 6th inning on three succes-|larceny in broad daylight snaring) attempting to steal second for the 


sive two-out singles. None of|/Gil MacDougald’s bid for a home-| final out of the inning. | 
the hits were spanked with muchjrun just before it sailed over the) Bob Turley came in to pitch the 
st of the eighth for the Yankees. 


authority, but they were good left-field fence. Then, after an error Ja: 
— —— 7 rec Burdette reached way down 


into his barrel of tricks and called) 
on all his reserves to wrap up the 
clash in the ninth. After Bauer 
and Kubek struck out, McDougald 
delivered a line single to center. 
‘This brought up the Yankees’ most! 
feared batter, Yogi Berra. The 
Brave fans could not help but! 
think back to the 9th inning of) 
the 4th ball game when the Yan- 


—_-_ 
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the pitch... 


—=—=—== by roosevelt ward jr. —— 
THIS COULD BE THE DAY... 


Tomorrow could be the day. ... The day the World Series 
ends... .. The day a new champion is crowned or an old champion 
repeats. ... | 

This column was written before the outcome of yesterday’s 
fifth World Series game was learned... . At the moment I don’t 
know which team is sitting in the driver’s seat or which one has 
to win or forever hold its peace. ... But I do know one thing—For 
the Milwaukee Braves, it matters not anymore whether they win or 
lose the Series—their detractors have been silenced. 

° 


The National League champs went into the Series with a cloud 
of newspaper-spawned reservations having over their heads. They 
were given very little chance to upend the confident and experienced 
American League champions. Explicit or implied in much of the 
pre-Series analysis. were charges like: “Not a pressure team. ... 
Chokeup ... Lack Desire .. . etc.” 

As a baseball team, the Braves may yet prove inferior to the 
Yankees. .. . But last Sunday in the fourth game of the World Series 
they laid to rest all doubts about their courage. 1 dont have to re- 
peat the details . . . except to say that the victory was one of the 
greatest, most spine-tingling comebacks in World Series history. 
Even if the Braves lost the Series, they wil still be remembered for 
the of vindication. .. , 

° 


one-game mission 

The Hot-Stove league will be in session for a long ‘time over 
that fourth-game evener. Second-guessers can have a field day. 
In retrospect, I shudder to think what would have happened to 
Fred Haney if Mathews hadn't salvaged the Milwaukee victory. . . . 
Fanatics in the City of Malt and Hops may have taken the warpath 
in search of his head. ... When Haney allowed Spahn to pitch to 
Elston Howard after the two back-to-back singles had been hit off 
the lefthanded ace with two out in the ninth, the noose coiled snugly 
around his neck. It's always easy to second-guess. . . . But, in this 
writers opinion, Haney was in a tight situation, with pros and cons 
in favor of either decision. Over the video screen, Spahn appeared 
tired. . . . But, after all, he had pitched his way out of previous 
tight spots, had just retired two batters before allowing two not-so- 
authoritative singles . .. why shouldn’t he get past one more man. 
... Anyway why yank him and take a chance on a fresh pitcher 
who might throw up a fat one... . 

Haney's conservative decision proved wrong—but that’s baseball. 
If he had yanked Spahn and sent in a reliever who would have thrown 
that same fat ball, second-guessers would be lining up on the other 
side of the argument. . . . Anyway the final outcome was lucky for 
the diminutive pilot... . Just imagine what would have happened 
if it would have been otherwise! You can hardly expect to get 


rescued from those kind very often! 
° 
The fourth game will go down in history for another unique 
reason—as the only ‘World Series contest won by shoe polish! If 
Nippy Jones hadn't been able to prove that he had been hit on his 
shoes by that pitch, the end might have been vastly different. . . . 
Think of how many decisive baseball contests were probably lost 


kees sent the game into extra in-| 
‘nings by scoring three runs after 
‘two were out. | 
| But Burdette decided to change, 


because of dull scuffed unpolished shoes! ... From now on out, 
you can bet that high-sheen footwear will win out as_ baseball's 
absolute style of the year... . Already I can hear those .200 hitters 
the script and got Yogi to slice a declaring pugnaciously: “That's allright... I may be a .200 hitter, 
‘meek pop fly up over the infield | but I keep my shoes shined!” . . . Also, expect Nippy Jones to win 
which Mathews gathered in easily’ the shoe-polishers award as the niftiest-clod salesman of ‘5% who 
tc: cludix ash the: contedk ‘| contributed the most to shoe-shinemanship. ... And I’m not kid- 
Sth Pixt % ding. . . Don't be surprised if you see his face marketing a new 
shoe polish. 
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Fred Haney, s who scored 


the winning run and shortstop Johnny Logan who sparkled in the 
field. 


‘0’ WHAT A BEAUTIFUL MORNING .. . eT 


By SAM KUSHNER Then . .. groans and the gnash- plate with the all impoitant tying’ ‘ 
MILWAUKEE COUNTY STA-|ing of teeth could be heard/run. 3 oe 
DIUM, Braveland. U.S.A. — The throughout the jam-packed stadi-| Then with the suddenness ape 
a cel th it ee Oct jum when Elston Howard, with 2 Howard had tied the game up in 
emendar says It is Monday, UCtO-' out and 2 on, hit Spahn’s 3-2 pitch the ninth,“and much in the same 
ber 7 and dawn is  breaking/over the left field barrier to tie manner, Eddie Mathews, the 
through the chilly fall air. But tojwp the game with electryfying sud-'Brave’s slugging third baseman, 
this city of 650,000 residenis, the|denness in the top of the ninth. [slammed the 2-2 pitch over the 
homes | of, its fanatically devout) A pall of gloom spread through-|right field barrier . . . pandemceni- 
Braves’ supporters, it is Saturday out the crowd in the top half of um swept the Stadium. . . 
night, New Years Eve, Y-E Day) the tenth, when Kubek collected! The Braves in thew first two 
and V-J Day all wrappe:l into his second single of the day and: World Series games in their town 
one beautiful package. was driven home by Hank Bauci’s' had shown their fans the sublime 
For this is the morning after|triple.to shoot the Yankees into after sinking to the ridiculous in 
the proud citizens of Milwaukee! what Tooked Jike an insu:iacunt-|tie opener. 
had seen their valiant nine cutjable lead. | On all sides there 1s agreement 
the championship Yanks down to| The bottom half of the tenth that the seven to five win vas one 
size in one of the most dramatic; was do or die for the Biaves . . .'0f the finest of all series games. 
of all series games. This was the) Nippy Jones came’ up to pinch;With the slugging that came in 
kind of a game that the fighting'hit for Warren Span and got this game, the Braves homered 
fans of Milwaukee wanted to reg-|clipped on the toe of his left foot.|three times, and with tue lift that 
ister as a first World Series vic-|Umpire Augie Donatelli sent Jones|can well come from this Frank 
tory for this city. ~ to first after a spot of shoe polish! Meiriwell type finish in the fourth 
During most of the contest they,on the ball proved he had been hit! game, there is a gencral feeling: 
looked on comfortably as Warren|. . . Johnny Logan’s long double|.:hat the Braves could go all the 
hn held the New Yorkers in'sent Mantilla (who had come in|way. Or so all Braves’ fans will| 
check with a 4-1 lead. ito run for Jones) across the home tell you. 


TOP PHOTO: The Homer That won the fourth Game. . « « 
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